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Selections from the Life and Religious Exper- 


ience of Mary Alexander. 
(Continued from page 106.) 
1804.—Tenth Month 3rd. This afternoon we 
entered into Scotland; and on Fifth-day we 
reached Hawick, where there are two families 


of Friends, who sit down together in one of 


their houses. That evening we had a public 
meeting there; and the next morning sat with 
the two families in that place separately, in 
which we felt satisfaction; and under a feeling 
of Gospel love, we parted with them, except 
one Friend, who went with us to Edinburgh, 
where we arrived before dinner, on Seventh- 
day. 

On First-day the seventh, we attended the 
meeting there. In the morning sitting I was 
dipped into close exercise, without any opening 
for communication, and the watchword which 
deeply impressed my mind appeared to be like 
the injunction given by our great Master, to his 
immediate followers, when they were about to 
enter upon his mission to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel: “ Be ye therefore wise as ser- 
pents, and harmless as doves.” Mat. x: 16. 
This was accompanied with an awful impres- 
sion, that to do our proper business, we must 
submit to visit from house to house, amongst 
our friends in that place. Before the afternoon 
meeting, I felt a necessity to unfold to my be- 
loved brother, how I was circumstanced, who, 
I found, had been in somewhat a similar situa- 
tion, but did not appear to be come at full clear- 
ance in his mind respecting it. This I much 
desired he might be favored to do, before any 
such prospect was opened to our friends; though 
I apprehended it might be right for us to com- 
mence our visit that evening, and thought I saw 
with what family we should begin ; yet I could 
not feel satisfied to divulge it further, until his 
way was perfectly clear. However, after I had 
informed him what I did, I experienced a de- 
gree of relief from the weight of exercise which 
had rested with me, previously to my speaking 
to him on the subject. But it was otherwise 
with him, for he found the matter increase, and 
fix so much, that at the close of the afternoon 
meeting, in a very desirable manner, he in- 
formed friends of our prospect. 
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From some of them we received expressions 
ofsympathy, and encouragement to pursue what 
we had in view; and it was by them proposed, 
as we should need some assistant to conduct 
us from one family to another, that our friend 
Henry Bragg, who had kindly accompanied 
us many miles, should, if he felt freedom so to 
do, aid us a little longer, by continuing with 
us through the impending engagement. To 
this he readily assented, and that evening we 
sat with two families. Second, Third and Fourth- 
days were employed in this way. On Fifth-day, 
we attended a Monthly Meeting at Edinburgh ; 
and in the evening had one sitting. At the 
close of that day, we felt, at least, a ‘present re- 
lease from this place, and cause to testify that 
the Lord God Omnipotent, is worthy to be 
sought unto, and trusted in, by his children and 
people. And, oh! may we prove humble and 
grateful receivers. 

On Sixth-day and Seventh-day, we travelled 
to Dundee, accompanied by Alexander Cruik- 
shank, our kind landlord at Edinburgh; we 
had also the company of our friend Henry 
Bragg, who did not yet appear prepared to bid 
farewell to us. On First-day Te fourteenth, 
we attended two meetings at Dundee, and had 
two sittings in Friends’ families. On Fourth- 
day we got to Balhalgardy, to our friend John 
Cruikshank’s, under whose quiet roof I felt it 
a peculiar privilege to shelter that evening, be- 
ing very unwell with a close cold, and much 
depressed in mind in the prospect of the re- 
maining engagements in this land. 

On Fifth-day we rode five miles to Kinmuck, 
in order to attend a Monthly Meeting there 
that day; but I was too ill to go to meeting, or 
to keep out of bed much of the time Friends 
were sitting; yet, obtaining a little relief in the 
afternoon, we went about five miles further to 
Old Meldrum. On Sixth-day we had a meet- 
ing there; and after a religious opportunity 
with a friend before dinner, and an opportunity 
after it with the family where we lodged, we 
essayed to leave that place; but I could not, 
with satisfactory clearness, see our departure 
thence, without visiting the rest of the little 
handful of professors under our name, belonging 
to that meeting, with which my brother united. 
We got through them that evening and the 
next “day ; and afterward returned to Balhal- 
gardy. ‘On First: day, the twenty-first, we were 
at the meeting at Kinmuck, which I think was 
in some good ‘degree owned by the great Shep- 
herd of Israel, and ended to satisfaction. 

As I continued to feel very unwell, after 
meeting we went back to Bulhalgardy, and 
rested there the remaining part of that day. 
Indeed I was ready to suppose, I must tarry 
there many days, before I should be well enough 
to move forward, with what still remained to 
do thereabouts. But I recovered so far, as to 
get to a public meeting appointed for us at Old 
Meldrum, on Second- day evening; and though 
it was very wet, without taking any fresh cold. 
On Third-day we had several sittings with the 
families within the compass of Kinmuck Meet- 
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ing; and the remaining part of them, we sat 
with before their meeting on Fourth day, which 
we attended. In the evening we had a publie 
meeting at Inverary. The latter proved a sea- 
son of some encouragement to my mind, feeling 
Holy help to be near, which remains to be a 
rock of defence to the truly dependent in all 
their exercises. 

After this meeting we went to Balhalgardy. 
The next day we parted with our kind and 
much esteemed friends of that family, with 
whom we had a solid season of retirement when 
about to separate, which to us felt a comforta- 
ble close to our little services thereaway. On 
Sixth-day we had a meeting with Friends at 
Aberdeen, where some of the few professing 
with us, appeared very much strangers to the 
pure truth. It was an exercising meeting, but 
some ability was afforded to labor, and in it we 
had peace. We felt much sympathy with one 
individual, in whose family we had a religious 
opportunity, before we left the place, in the 
afternoon. That evening we visited, at Stone- 
haven, the only remaining member of Ury 
Meeting—a very ancient woman; but it was 
comforting to our minds, to find, in her very 
lonely situation, she was favored, in her old age, 
to retain a lively sense of the pure principle in 
which she bad for many years professed te be- 
lieve. This was now her comfort and support; 
and we had a comfortable hope would be mer- 
cifully vouchsafed to the end of her pilgrimage 
here, and that at the close thereof she would 
obtain an admittance into the kingdom, where 
sorrow and sighing are no more. 

On First-day, the twenty-cighth, we had a 
meeting with the inhabitants of Montrose, which 
to me was a very trying one, believing but a 
small number, in a large gathering of people, 
were heartily engaged for their own eternal in- 
terests. 

On Third-day, the 30th, we had an open and 
satisfactory meeting with some of the inhabi- 
tants of Dundee, in a part of the town where 
no meeting of our Society had of late time been 
held. 

Eleventh Month 1st, and fifth of the week, 
we attended a meeting at Perth, with a small 
number in profession with us, amongst whom 
we had some exercising labor. My mind was 
led much to fear for an individual in particular, 
who, I believed, in days past had known a be- 
ginning in the spiritual warfare, but who ap- 
peared in considerable danger of cherishing a 
propensity to be “now made perfect by the 
flesh.” Gal. iii: 3. This Friend coming to our 
inn, I had an opportunity with him which 
proved relieving tomy mind. The word preach- 
ed did not appear to have much entrance into 
the hearts of some; but blessed be the name of 
Him, whom I desire to serve, not the fruits of 
our doings, but the faithfulness of our hearts, 
commends his dedicated servants to his Divine 
acceptance. 

Un First-day, the fourth, we attended two 
meetings with our friends at Glasgow, besides 
sitting with them in their Preparative Meeting. 
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In the evening we had a solid opportunity in 
one of their families, when divers others of them 
were present. On Second-day morning, the way 
did not appear clear to leave them, neither 
could I see enough light upon visiting their 
separate families, to admit of my proposing it 
to my dear brother; but I soon found he had 
more fully received the word of command to 
go amongst them in that way. Having felt so 
much as to enable me eordially to unite with 
him, we, without delay, entered into the work, 
that we had cause to believe was assigned us. 
On Fifth-day, the eighth, we attended a second 


are now invited by the apostle to “draw near ” 
and “ enter into the holiest ” 
drawing near is the spiritual essence of all true 
priesthood, and constitutes the “royal priest- 
hood ” of believers. 

Under this priesthood Jesus Christ is in a far 
more specific sense than is usually —— 
the minister in the spiritual sanctuary ; 
an official pastorate, but by the see of 
spiritual gifis, always under his own anointing 
This is certainly the method of 
his ministration and government in the apostolic 


for ourselves. ‘ 


and direction. 


William Caton. 


(Continued from page 109.) 

The next year he again went to Holland, some 
thirty or forty of his triends accompanying him 
to the ship, to bid him farewell. He thus tells 
of the condition of the little body ef Friends 
who had been established there largely through 
his exertions. 

“T found things pretty well in reference to 
the Truth, and meetings pretty peaceable; and 
about that time strangers came more frequently 
to our meetings than formerly. Notwithstand- 
ing the evil conspiracies of the wicked, the 





Monthly Meeting at Edinburgh, where we were 
renewedly led into much exercise. Both our 
minds were so closely arrested in our separate 
apartments this day, as to lead us to suppose 
we should not be clear, without attempting to 
dip a little further into their situation than we 
could do in their Monthly Meeting. This we 
did in much fear, and with an earnest desire to 
be preserved from hurting the pure cause, if 
we were not permitted to promote it, or help 
our friends, to all of whom we felt much love. 
On Third-day morning the thirteenth, my dear 
brother and myself left Edinburgh, after a lit- 
tle season of retirement, in which we had the 
company of dear H. Bragg, who had continued 
with us until this time, and was particularly 
helpful to us in the late arduous engagement. 

On Sixth-day evening, the sixteenth, we got 
to Newcastle, and the seventeenth rested there, 
which was the first day we had spent since we 
left home, without either religious engagements 
or travelling, or both. On First-day, the eigh- 
teeuth, we attended two meetings there, wherein 
some ability was afforded to sympathize with 
the rightly exercised in that place, and to hand 
a word of encouragement unto such, to hold on 
in the line of manifested duty, for the promo- 
tion of the blessed cause in themselves and 
others. A caution was extended to some amongst 
them, to guard against a disposition which might 
lead to procrastination, in the very momentous 
concern of preparing for a future existence, and 
some other states present were, I trust, minis- 
tered to in the love of the Gospel. 

(To be continued.) 
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It is a striking fact that at Sinai, God’s first 
es to Israel was that if they would “ obey 
ils voice, ’ He would make of them “a kingdom 
of priests,” but when God essayed to talk with 
them, they “went backward,” and stood afar off, 
and begged for a medium between them and 
God; and the mediatorial priesthood, repre- 
senting the condition of distance from God, was 
then, and not till then, established, and estab- 
lished only till a time of reformation, because it 
could not make the comers thereto perfect. The 
priesthood of Christ was the taking away of this 
priesthood of human mediation, and the re-es- 
tablishing of the priesthood of immediate access 
to God, after the order of Melchizedec. Hence 
we read, that “having a great high Priest, let 
us draw near with bo!dness to the throne of 
Grace (with no human medium between), and 
find mercy and grace to help in time of need. 

Every form of ecclesiastical pastorates now 
prevailing on earth is a vicious violation of this 
principle of a priesthood of immediate access, 
and an endorsing perpetuation of the mediatorial 
priesthood of mediate access — of the Aaronic 
priesthood. Christ Jesus, with his “ more ex- 
cellent ministry” now ministers with an endless 
priesthood, in the spiritual sanctuary,” and we 


This is the priesthood of immediate access, 
which the modern pastoral system is destroy- 
ing and weakening, and subverting just in pro- 
portion as they succeed in getting the people 
led away from this immediate access to lean on 
the pastoral system—a system of human media- 
tion. 

“Tf Christ were on earth, He could not be a 
priest at all,” as the new version reads. Then 
what right or authority has any man in his 
human presumption to place himself between 
the people and God; and by any ordinance 
or appointed practice, or order of prearranged 
service, put himself in the attitude of a medium 
between them and God, as a means of Grace? 

If men are to draw near before the throne of 
grace, and obtain mercy and grace to help for 
themselves, every unspiritual appointment as a 
mediatorial means of grace is a transgression of 
this crowning principle of the high ‘priesthood 
of Christ, with its priesthood of immediate ac- 
cess for believers. 


Lord was exceedingly good to Friends, and 
very gently and compassionately He dealt with 
them. Whereas my sufferings had been great 
in that country (especially before I could speak 
their Janguage), yet the Lord refreshed me 
much among that small remnant which were 
called of his name.” 

Those who, at the close of the nineteenth 
century, travel from one country to another 
surrounded by almost perfect safety and com- 
fort, can little imagine the privations and dan- 
gers experienced by the early ministers of the 
Society of Friends. Let us listen to William 
Caton’s account of one of his return trips from 
Holland: 

“In the latter part of the Sixth Month, 1659, 
I took shipping for England, partly intending 
for London. When we had been about twenty- 
four hours at sea, we saw another ship, which 
proved to be a pirate or robber, which chased 
us. When the master perceived it, he caused 
all to be made into a readiness for a fight, and 
the passengers that were aboard were furnished 
as well as the rest, but for my own part I could 
not touch any of their weapons, as to shed blood 
with them, but stood simply given up to the will 
of the Lord. But as Providence ordered it, 
when they were almost within shot of us, their 
hearts failed them, and they were not suffered 
to come up to us, so ‘that there was no blood shed, 
nor harm done either to each other; wherein the 
Lord answered my desire, and for which mercy 
my soul did even bless, praise and magnify his 
holy name. 

“But after we were delivered through the 
good hand of God from the hands of the afore- 
said pirates, we were in a pretty eminent danger 
through a very violent storm, which took us 
when we were near the coast of England; and 
coming to east anchor, we left both anchor and 
rable, and had our boat split in pieces; one 
great ship that rode by us was swallowed up of 
the raging sea (a sad sight to behold), there not 
one man being saved alive in her; yet never- 
theless, the same God that delivered us from 
the hands of the aforesaid pirate, did also de- 
liver us out of that violent storm; through 
whose mercy we got finally into harbor at Yar- 
mouth, though it was near upon a hundred 
miles from the place for which we partly in- 
tended. 

“ Refreshment in the Lord,” is an expression 






























———— 

A Lytnc Morner.—The Outlook tells of a 
little child who was brought into a kindergarten 
for the first time. She absolutely refused to 
remain without her mother, a woman of wealth, 
and one who might have ‘commanded leisure 
had she wished, but who preferred filling her 
time with charitable and social engagements. 
The timid little girl held her mother a prisoner 
the entire morning. The second morning the 
child was a little more accustomed to her sur- 
roundings, and did not cling so tightly to her 
mother’s dress. The mother took advantage of 
this, and said: 

“Tf you let me go out for a little while, I will 
come back and bring you a box of candy.” 
“No, you wont,” said “the little girl, locking in 
her mother’s face with perfect fearlessness; Pay 
know you wont.” —“ Oh, yes, I will,” responded 
the young mother; “if you just let me go for a 
little while, I will come back with a box of 
candy for you.” 

The child consented, but her expression made 
it very plain to the teachers in charge that she 
had very little confidence that her mother would 
keep that engagement. She sat by and watched 
her little companions, and after a time joined 
in their games and work. When her nurse 
came for her, she was overheard to say : “ Mamma 
said she would come back and bring me a box 


of candy, but I know’d she wouldn’t.” And the | that sounds strange enough to worldly ears, but 
nurse gave no evidence of surprise. The mother | jt was a term that was often employed by the 
appeared the next day apparently with not the | early Friends. What did it mean? William 
slightest recollection of the stain which she had Caton often gives us a glimpse of its meaning 
put upon her own character the day before. when referring to some of the remarkable meet- 
If that little girl does not grow up a liar it ings which took place during his frequent visits 
will be because she does not follow her mother’s at Swarthmore, or upon other oceasions. The 
example. “And all liars shall have their part | little band would sit down in silence, and would, 
in the lake that burneth with fire and brim-| with reverent hearts, uplift their minds to God. 
stone: which is the second death.” Rev. xxi: 8. They would bend their thoughts to the wondrous 
ee love of Jesus; and, whilst so employed, inward 

TROUBLE will take its rounds. "They are best | or vocal prayer would ascend — the sweetest 
off who are most resigned. incense to the Most High. The thought-tender- 
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with fervor seek the Lord recognize as the Holy 
Spirit, would contrite their hearts, and maybe 
bathe the little company in tears. Out of those 
holy emotions would come new resolves to con- 
tinue to love the Creator of all the earth, and 
to afresh proclaim the love of Jesus to mankind. 
In those precious seasons new strength was gath- 
ered to resist temptation, and to tread with 

tience the ofttimes narrow paths that their 
Pather led them by. Were not such hallowed 
moments rightly called times of “ refreshment 
in the Lord ?” 

The year or two preceding the advent of king 
Charles II. to the English throne in 1660, was 
a time of intense political and social excitement 
in that country. The laws were often loosely 
regarded, or else administered with strange se- 
verity. As a consequence, the non-resisting 
Friends frequently endured the bitterest perse- 
cutions from their foes, who in the unsettled 
state of the kingdom could easily escape any 

unishment for their cruel and illegal acts, 
Villiam Caton’s Journal, like that of many 
other individuals of the period, narrates affecting 
instances of suffering for conscience’ sake. 

He savs of a meeting at Warrington about 
this time, ‘there came several rude soldiers of 
the baser sort, who did much abuse Friends; 
and after they had done much violence to us 
they broke up our meeting, and forced us out 
of the town. But near unto the town upon the 
road-side we gathered together again, and had 
a sweet and precious meeting; but it was not 
long before the soldiers came thither again also, 
and as I was speaking they took me violently 
from among the rest, and beat me, some with 
their muskets, and others with their spears, in 
the sight of Friends, to the breaking of the 
hearts of many. And when they had satisfied 
their wills with abusing me, they suffered me to 
return into the meeting again, which after- 
wards we kept a certain time to our great re- 
freshment in the Lord, whose power and pres- 
ence did exceedingly appear amongst us ; for as 
our suffering at that time was greater than or- 
dinary, even so was our refreshment in the 
Lord.” 

So month succeeded month, during which 
William Caton ever toiled and never wearied, 
in the holy work of winning souls to Christ. 
But towards the close of the year 1660 he again 
was called to cross the stormy sea to Holland. 
Just before his departure he wrote a typical 
letter to his friend, George Fox, which so re- 
veals a spirit consecrated to the love of God 
and man, that extracts therefrom are here re- 
produced. 

Under date of Ninth Month 16th, he wrote, 
“Since I came from London, I have had ex- 


ceeding good service in this county, but espec- | 


ially at Staplehurst, and in Thomas Housegoe’s 
family ; for it was so ordered that I came to 
his house the very same day that he began to 
be very ill, and that very night I began to 
despair of his life. A day or two before he 
died, he gave a very good testimony to the 
Truth, to the power and to the glory that is 
now revealed. It was upon me to stay until 
his funeral was over, which was the last Third- 
day, and abundance of Friends were there at it, 
yea, several out of Sussex ; and after his body 
was laid in the ground, Friends drew into the 
meeting-place with several of the world, where 
we had an exceeding precious meeting; for the 
power and presence of the Lord was abundantly 
manifested amongst us, to the consolation of 
Friends in general. Assuredly he will be very 


ing, strangely comforting power, which all who | much missed in those parts; and I believe there 
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will now be more necessity of Friends visiting 
them pretty often than there was before: | 
desire that thou wouldst be mindful of them. 
I have also been at Folkestone, where I find 
Friends very well, but some in deep suffering 
for that unhallowed ordination of tithes; some 
are in prison at Canterbury, and some at Dover 
Castle, for refusing to pay it. Since I came to 
this town I have been to see for shipping, and 
there are some vessels ready ; it is thought they 
may set sail either this night or to-morrow at 
night, if the wind continues fair. How the 
Lord will order it, | know not at present. Dearly 
beloved of my soul, let thy prayers be for me, 
that I may be kept in the power, life and wisdom 
of our God, to his praise and to the comfort and 
consolation of the brethren, with whom I can 
rest in the Lord, even in the heat of the day; 
glory be to the Lord forever. 
Witt. Caton.” 

William Caton was now about twenty-three 
years old. A great part of the remainder of 
his short life was passed in Holland. He by this 
time had acquired the Dutch language, and 
could address the people in their own tongue. 

His labors at this period called him into por- 
tions of the country which he had never betore 
visited. At a town called Dockham, he and 
a friend named Peter Hendrix visited a meeting 
of the Doopsgesinds, or Baptists. After the ser- 
vices, William Caton commenced to preach to 
them ; but the congregation was much divided, 
some wanting him to cease, and others desiring 
to hear what he had to say. In the midst of 
the confusion that followed, a wise suggestion 
was made by a Baptist, who said that if William 
Caton had “a nearer way to God to declare than 
that they knew, or one that was more excellent 
than theirs, they should willingly hear him.” 
This sensible proposition was acceded to. In 
the afternoon a large number of people listened 
to the simple doctrine preached by the Quaker, 
and affirmed that his teaching was more cor- 
rect and excellent than what they had known. 
So impressed were they, that, at the conclusion 
of the meeting, they sat in solemn silence, as if 
they had been Friends. 

At Mackham, the Friends were refused _per- 
mission to preach by the pastor of the Baptist 
church ; so the congregation, ignoring its min- 
ister, held a meeting at the house of one of its 
members. “Some very good service I had 
there for the Lord,” says William Caton in his 
diary. 

In the year 1661, William Caton, accompanied 
by his friend Wm. Ames, made a six months’ 
trip into Germany. They went there partly to 
promulgate the views of Friends, and partly to 
extend aid to members of their denomination 
who had recently endured great sufferings be- 
cause of their faith. In this service Caton and 
his companion followed the Guide that directed 
them in all their work for Christ. They were 
not directed by any church officials, nor did 
they follow their own ideas as to where their 
missionary labors were to be extended. They 
simply kept in such close contact with the Holy 
Spirit, that it impressed their minds as to where 
and when to go, to promote the cause of right- 
eousness in the earth. This practice was ever 
followed by the early Friends, and it is a rea- 
sonable method which has been accepted by 
the spiritually minded of all generations. Ex- 
perience has shown that those who proceed on 
such a basis generally have rendered the most 
efficient service for Christ. 

Near Cologne they had an interview with a 
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petty German prince, who had promised large 
liberty of conscience to all who would go to 
reside in his dominions. He treated them cour- 
teously ; but they perceived that his invitation 
promising liberty and toleration was not ani- 
mated so much by a love for tender consciences, 
as by a desire to increase his own influence and 
power. 

Soon afterward they had an interesting in- 
terview with the Prince of the Palatinate. W. 
Caton says of it, “ We arrived through the 
mercy of the Lord at a place called Kriesheim, 
where we found a small remnant of Friends, 
that bore their testimony to the Truth, with 
whom we were refreshed after our long and 
pretty tedious journey. There we continued 
some time, helping them to gather their grapes, 
it being the time of their vintage; and when we 
had had a time of refreshment among them, we 
travelled towards Heidleberg, the place of the 
prince’s residence. Soon after we came to Hei- 
dleberg, we went to the captain of the prince’s 
life-guard, and made known our desires to him 
as concerning speaking with the prince; and 
he was willing to procure us access to him ; so 
that soon afterward the prince sent for us to his 
palace, and he being at dinner, caused us to 
stand by him, and withal he heard very moder- 
ately what we had to say to him. Afterwards 
we presented several books to him, all which he 
kindly received from us, and was indeed very 
courteous to us, and reasoned very familiarly 
with us in the presence of the great ones that 
were with him; and after we had bad a favora- 
ble opportunity with him, we returned again to 
our lodging. 

“In a short time after, we went up to the 
prince’s palace again, having some further oc- 
casion to speak with him; and having free ac- 
cess to him, we found him very moderate and 
courteous to us as before. He spoke to his 
captain to cause us to sit down at the table with 
his attendants, which we found freedom in the 
Lord to do; for he seemed somewhat troubled 
before, when he had observed our unfreeness in 
that thing. After dinner we had much private 
discourse with him (the Governor of Manheim 
being only present), and we found him to be 
pretty courteously affected toward us; there- 
fore we were the more free to declare the Truth 
in much plainness to him, and zealous in plead- 
ing Friends’ cause with him, who had suffered 
by the priests about their tithes in his dominion. 
After we had spent some hours with him that 
day, we returned to our lodging again.” 

(To be continued.) 
ansenisiethantiniailibiginsaniatiloes 

Ix Philadelphia a lawyer was cross-examin- 
ing a merchant far advanced in years, whose 
character was so high that if he could not break 
him down his case was lost. The only chance 
was to discredit his memory. Among the ques- 
tions asked was that he would state some cir- 
cumstance which had occurred twelve or fifteen 
years before, with details, that the jury might 
judge of his capacity. He was indignant, but 
under protest said to the lawyer: “About twelve 
years ago your father called upon me, and said: 
‘My son is about to graduate. Will you kindly 
loan me forty dollars to purchase him a suit of 
clothes?” I remember this as if it were yester- 
day; and I also remember that neither you nor 
your father has ever paid me one cent on ac- 
count of that loan.” — Christian Advocate. 

ae 

“THe humility which seeks light receives it, 
and the pride which thinks it sees it remains in 
darkness.” 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Jacob Lindley. 


Since the publication of the Memoir of Jacob 
Lindley in the Fourth Month last, by the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings, the following interesting memo- 
randums have been received from his. grand- 
daughter, Mary R. Fox, of Philadelphia. It 
is to be regretted they did not come to hand in 
time to be included in the memoirs; but it was 
thought their publication in THe Friend would 
be interesting to its many readers, even at this 
late date. wee. a 

Ninth Month 17th, 1894. 

Jacob Lindley was descended from Friends ; 
he was born in the year 1745 in New Garden 
Township, Chester County, Pa. His ancestors 
on both sides were amongst the pioneer settlers 
in that part of the country. He partook of the 
limited education that was within the reach of 
the inhabitants of that (at that time), remote 
part of the country. His natural capacity was 
superior, and he profited by the small means of 
education offered to him. He felt at a very 
early age serious impressions of his duty to his 
heavenly Father, and an anxious desire to be 
faithful to the requirements of manifested duty. 
His teacher was a Presbyterian, and the cate- 
chism of that society was regularly taught in 
that school, and became fully imprinted on his 
retentive memory. Many of his schoolmates 
were of this persuasion, and deeply enxious that 
he should be baptized and become a Christian, 
under this impression he obtained permission 
from his parents to attend one of these meetings 
when one of the eminent ministers was expected 
to preach, but he found nothing satisfying to 
his earnest inquiries after Truth. He thought 
fur some time it was very desirable to connect 
the ordinance of baptism to the Quaker faith, 
but as his mind advanced he became convinced 
that the baptism of water was not that which 
purified, and he became and continued through 
life a consistent Friend. 

He became a minister in that Society about 
the thirtieth year of his age. When about 
thirty-seven he married Hannah Miller, widow 
of William Miller, a member of the same meet- 
ing with which he was connected. His ardent 
and susceptible mind was very early drawn to 
a consideration of the iniquity of slavery, and 
the wrongs heaped upon the oppressed black 
race. The interest he took in this cause often 
brought to his house those who were escaping 
from bondage, and this frequently led to con- 
flicts with slave-holders, who were in pursuit of 
the fugitives. There was an earnest peculiarity 
in his manner, which almost always made an 
impression on those with whom he conversed, 
and thus it often happened that those who met 
him with anger and vituperation left him with 
expressions of respect and regard. On one oc- 
easion a member of Congress from the South, 
who frequently visited his house, expressing his 

regret that Friends had not united with the 
Democratic party in a petition for peace when 
there was a prospect of a war with France, he 
replied, “ Peace! peace! Thou talkest of peace 
—a petty tyrant by thy own confession own ten 
men and women, probably more righteous in 
the sight of heaven than thyself. [ expect no 
peace, but war. I have seen in imagination a 
vessel coming from Saint Domingo and anchor- 
ing in a Southern port loaded ‘with arms and 
ammunition, and raising the standard of liberty. 
I have seen the people flocking to it, using the 
arms and ammunition as far as they would go, 
and-then using axes, hoes, spades, pitchforks 
and scythes, marching on, a great black army, 













Mr. Lindley, you make me tremble.” This con- 
cern continued to the end of his life, and those 
who came within his reach received all the as- 
sistance and advice it was in his power to bestow. 

Some years antecedent to the above, travel- 
ling on a religious visit through Virginia, and 
passing Mount Vernon, his mind reverted to 
the proprietor of that estate, who was then 
President of the United States, and he became 
impressed with the idea that the Government 
was committing two great sins, one in the course 
it was pursuing in ‘regard to African slavery, 
and the other toward the Indians. 

After his return he was impressed with the 
necessity of going to Philadelphia and seeking 
an interview with the President. He went and 
was received in a very friendly mamner, the 
President seeming disposed to enter into agreta- 
ble conversation, but his mind was so much 
absorbed with the object of his visit that he 
soon entered upon the subject. The President 
heard him in silence, sitting erect when he first 
commenced, but bowing his head gradually until 
his chin rested upon his breast. When Jacob 
Lindley ceased to speak he raised his head and 
replied, “I can solemnly declare there is not 
that man living who has a greater aversion to 
the effusion of human blood when it can be 
avoided than myself, but with respect to the 
Indians, we have repeatedly sent to them mes- 
sengers of peace, some they have killed, some 
they have shamefully treated, and I do not know 
anything we can do ‘but to make them feel that 
we are too powerful for them. With respect to 
slavery, you are well aware with what difficulty 


the North and the South were so different, it 
had to be a matter of compromise ; but, seeing 
the period is fixed beyond which slavery cannot 
pass, I trust in God we will not be severely 
chastised for it.” 

At this very time there was an army fitting 
out to go against the Indians in Ohio. Some 
years after, Jacob Lindley being at Detroit, 
met with a person named Simon Gourthy, who 
commanded the Indians on that occasion, in 
some serious conversation with him and remon- 
strating with him on the error of taking human 
life. Simon said that he believed he had saved 
far more lives than he had ever taken. On in- 
quiring he said that at the time this army was 
in Ohio, the Indians had it so completely sur- 
rounded that it would have been impossible for 
a man to have escaped, that amongst the sol- 
diers he saw many whom he had known in 
childhood, and that he was so struck with terror 
at the carnage that must ensue, and the barbar- 
ous torture that would be inflicted on the prison- 
ers that would be taken, that he led the Indians 
another way; and thus every man who had es- 
caped owed his life to his effort. The Indians 
were so infuriated at him that he barely escaped 
with his life. 


He was much attached to the Society of 


which he was a member, and a supporter of its 
Discipline, though he never considered it right 
that individual responsibility should be lost 
sight of in the authority of Society. I recollect 
at one time when he had been prevented from 
attending Yearly Meeting (the only Yearly 
Meeting from which he was absent for many 
years), a decision was come to that members of 
the Society should not purchase slaves, and allow 








the Constitution was formed; the interests of 





cutting, burning, killing and destroying; the} them to work out their purchase money, and 
land before them, like the garden of Eden, and 
behind them a desvlate wilderness. I have in 
imagination seen them on the banks of the Po- 
tomac. His visitor replied, “ Lord bless me, 


thus become free. When informed of this action 
of the meeting he exclaimed, “ It is an unright- 
eous judgment, and I will never be bound b 

it.” He was a man of great depth and wareili 
of affection and friendship. This was exempli- 
fied on hearing of the death of Anthony Benezet, 


to whom he was tenderly attached. One of his 
neighbors called at his door, and mentioned the 
death of Anthony Benezet. Returning to his 
house, he said to his wife, “ The great, the good, 
the wise and wonderful Anthony Benezet is no 
more, and he has not left his fellow behind him 
on this extended earth.” His wife said to him, 
“My dear, how extravagantly thou speakest.” 
He said his mind took a glance at his own and 
all civilized countries, and he felt assured if any 
such existed he should heard of i it, and he felt 
confident none lived in barbarous nations. And 
after a pause he said, “I will not recall the 
expression, ‘he has not left his equal on the 
wide, extended earth.” He was one of five 
Friends who were appointed by the Society at 
the request of General Washington to attend 
with commissioners to endeavor to obtain a 
treaty with the Indians at Detroit in 1793. The 
names of the others were William Savery, John 
Elliott, Joseph Moore and John Parrish. The 
object of the mission was, it was believed, de- 
feated by the influence of the British authorities 
there. He was warm, genial and affectionate 
in all the relations of life, as son, husband, 
father and friend. 


Make IT PLarn.—People do not always take 
pains enough when instructing children in re- 
ligious matters to see that they understand what 
is taught; consequently a child will often get 
entirely mistaken ideas in regard to important 
things, and very queer ones, too, sometimes, as 
the following true incidents will show. 

A little girl had been taught that when good 
people died their bodies were buried in the 
ground, but their souls were taken to heaven; 
and, not knowing that one’s soul is one’s self, 
imagined that the souls in heaven were little 
round things about the size of a watch crystal, 
and the color of a white porcelain button, 
ranged in rows on shelves like the plates in her 
mother’s pantry. 

A First-day school teacher in talking to her 
class of little girls used the word dogma, and 
probably all that she said showed equal wisdom, 
for one child, struck by the word as a pretty 
sounding one, and one she had never heard be- 
fore, and getting no idea of its meaning from 
the connection in which it was used, thought it 
must mean a little dog. 

Henry, about twelve years old, was converted 
and was leading a consistent Christian life, 
when one night his father heard him sobbing 
in bed, and went to him to see what was the 
trouble. He found him in great distress, fear- 
ing that he was not a Christian, and the reason 
he gave was that he was quite sure he should 
get very tired of doing nothing but sing through 
all eternity; and he thought, since he felt in 
that way ,it must be that he was not a Christian. 

A little time spent in the endeavor to find 
out what ideas the children have and in mak- 
ing things clear to them will not be lost. 

Make it plain.— Christian Advocate. 








REMEMBER that if the opportunities for great 
deeds should never come, the opportunity for 
good deeds is renewed for you day by day. The 
thing for us to long for is the goodness, not the 
glory. Frederick W. Farrar. 
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XIV. 


WHERE MOTHER IS. 


Ihad put away my paper with the story half complete. 
What were all the fancied heroes to the baby at my 


Daring deeds and studied sayings could not be as dear 


As the pathos of her prattle and the music of her laugh. 
She should be my darling rider, mounted without boot 


On my knee, while frcm the parlor mother looked and 
But my little, blue-eyed Amy soon grew tired of her 


saying, “I want to go 


But a man came from the city who was handsome, tall 
And our Amy said she loved him with her heart of 
So we gave away our Amy, and she went to live with 
Till one day they called her mother, when an echo 
Filled and thrilled her with a longing to the country’s 
Said she’d like to make a visit in the coming autumn 


“Tell me where?” her husband asked her, putting 
both her hands in his, 
With a glad smile Amy answered, “I want to go where 


I am old, and sometimes fancy wrinkled face is just as 
As the dimpled cheek of childhood hiding all its 


And the silver hair of Amy is a little dearer grown 
Than her golden curls, since mother went and left us 


So I try to comfort Amy. as-we bow beneath our loss, 
Telling her the heart is never without strength to bear 


And the grave is but the portal of another world than 
Amy only answers, saying, “I want to go where mother 


— Alfred Ellison, in “ Chicago Record.” 


Round About Rocouncey. 


It has been a pleasant employ, which the 
writer claims each year by preference, to gather 
the overplus of the lima beans product. And 
now, when the near-by North Woods are show- 
ing their glory of red, deep crimson and gold, 
and, on the days that always come to us this 
tenth month of the year, when the light wind 
from the southward blowing, lifts but lightly the 
branches so gorgeously becdecked, it is pleasant 
to pull, unhurried, the rigened, crisp and crack- 
ling pods from where they hang upon the poles, 
and hear them rattle, rattle, as the gathering 
goes on, into the basket that is placed beside 
one. Yesterday was such a day as this, and by 
and by came six year old daughter M 
the young Syrian maid, both desirous of help- 
ing with the stripping of the vines, while, later, 
her after dinner work all finished for the nonce, 
appeared Bridget, the cook, pleased with the 
prospect of an unwonted variation in her or- 
dinary line of employment. 

Not all the pods that are taken, however, are 
fully ripe and crisp and bleached, and the 
beans shrunken in size and white. Many of 
them have the pods still green or with blotches 
of brown. These, like the first will be laid 
thinly upon the wide floor of the attic, and 
stirred occasionally to prevent moulding, which 
would be pretty sure to occur if they were left 
undisturbed. They will be of superior flavor 
to the others, as they will cure green. 

My farmer neighbor on the south side, who, 
as before briefly indicated, 
means scrupulous about keeping up his part of 
the line fence, had set up two rows of lima 
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poles, and planted the beans a little back from 
said fence, and as much as a furlong away trom 
his house. They were in the morning shadow 
of the woods—a continuation of my South 
Woods— and moreover, starting feebly and 
late, were so greatly affected by the dry weather 
of mid-summer that they did not get along at 
all. They proved indeed so entirely a failure 
that I think it likely not a handful of beans 
came to maturity. Apprehending the cause 
of this failure to have been in good degree 
due to |g Seg and neglect, very much 
as might have been charged in the matter 
of the neglected fence, I nevertheless experi- 
enced no “served him right” feeling of rejoic- 
ing when my walks out of the woodland and 
upon the cone owe field brought me oppo- 
site the hundred poles that bore up no twin- 
ing bean vines to their tops. It was there- 
fore concluded to take a neighborly, thank 
offering to the farmer’s wife ; but on the day be- 
fore this was purposed to be done, about a dozen 
of the farmer’s herd of cattle strayed through 
the entrance gate into my orchard of old apple 
trees, and helped themselves to the windfall, 
which could not be very well spared in this 
notably poor apple year. The thought arose 
that it was scarcely worth while to be too gra- 
ciously disposed toward so careless and irre 
sponsible a neighbor, yet the language prevail- 
ing, “ That which thou purposed in thy heart, 
do it,” the basket of fresh beans in the pod 
was deposited in the buggy, as a combined thank 
and peace offering, and taken to the farmer’s 
wife aforesaid. They had planted no other 
beans, near the house, she said, only those over 
by the woods which had utterly failed, and she 
seemed very much pleased to have been remem- 
bered in that connection. The stray cows were 
alluded to as I was turning away, and she said 
it was a mistake of their helper that they had 
been turned into the field out of which they 
escaped, and she gave her assurance that such 
a circumstance as had happened would cer- 
tainly not occur again. 

Several suitable outlets for the overplus pre- 
sented at the old, historic village of unrealized 
expectations, down the Brandywine two miles 
away. One was the family of a washerwoman, 
where the husband appeared to have been more 
attentive to the till of the hotel keeper than to 
the necessities of his wife and children, though 
a promise of amendment has been reported 
which I should be gratified to see realized. 
Another recipient, though not personally known 
to me, was one whom I had several times noticed 
working late in the day (evidently after his 
regular labor was done) ina little garden where 
a few stalks of sweet corn and a few poles of 
beans were to be seen. It was a satisfaction to 
recognize diligence, and help out the light re- 
turn that had been plucked from about the 
poles. 

Yesterday it was concluded, after William 
had been searchingly catechised as to the proba- 
ble reason why the hens were laying no eggs, to 
give the fowls release after their several months 
semi-confinement. Yes, the water trough had 
been regularly filled, milk or curds was now 
and then given, the daily feed of corn and 
wheat had in no case been forgotten, ashes and 
oyster shells had been supplied, grass or other 
green food was occasionally thrown in, and 
several times a week the fowls had been treated 
to the overripe tomatoes, a half peck or peck at 
atime. Daily had the small iron pot full of 
boiled mashed potatoes (the cullings from the 
field) been emptied before them and always! 


eagerly taken. Meat cracklings also—a heavy 
cake obtained from a slaughter-house miles 
away—had been their portion. William vol- 
unteered the additional information that his 
own hens, down at the old barn near the cot- 
tage, were furnishing eggs in great quantity, 
and so were the hens of the neighbors—but then 
they were not kept penned up. 

lt was interesting to watch the chickens when, 
given their liberty, they were allowed to pass 
out through the open gate. This they did more 
deliberately than might have been expected. 
Their feet upon the grassy sod, straightway 
they began pecking at the green blades and the 
seeds, apparently content to satisfy first the 
craving for eseulent food, and so maintaining 
for perhaps ten or fifteen minutes a rather com- 
pact mass over an area about equal to the ex- 
tent of their yard. Then some of the foragers 
on the left, coming to the edge of the large 
south field which had been lately sown with 
wheat, made discovery apparently of animal 
food on the open soil of the unsedded land, when 
the irregular ranks broke and there was some- 
what of a scattering—the stir at the same time 
seeming to give excited life to certain winged 
insects after which ran hither and thither the 
feathered bipeds with heads upraised and necks 
stretched out before them. In a little while, 
however, the chicken company moved to the 
right again and down into the garden, where a 
little scratching of the earth was done, then back 
once more and through the open chicken yard 
gate into the enclosure, where they stood idly 
about for awhile, probably waiting for their 
dinner to be laid before them as in the months 
past. In a day or two the allowed freedom of 
movement and the privilege of providing the 
major part of their own meals will be better 
appreciated, and at the same time it is to be 
hoped that the basket of the young egg- gatherers 
may daily be brought back filled to the brim. 

Jostan W. LeEeps. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 























































































































































































Believing that there are few places where our 
profession of being a Christian, fails oftener and 
more thoughtlessly, than in our treatment of 
servants, I offer the following for inserticn in 
Tue Frienp: 


CourrTEsy TO SeRVANTSs.—The servant’s right 
to be politely treated is just as absolute and in- 
defeasible as that of the queen. She is a child 
of the Great King, and to her applies the royal 
law, according to the Scriptures, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbors as thyself.” That law, which 
is the highest of all, surely includes politeness. 
If we are bound to love our neighbors as our- 
selves, we are bound to treat them courteously, at 
any rate. That is one of the first and most 
rudimental of our duties to them. Your servant 
is your neighbor—the nearest of all your neigh- 
bors. She has a right, then, under this royal 
law, which is itself the spirit of all just laws, to 
be courteously treated by you. It is no more 
condescension for you to use respect and gentle- 
ness in your intercourse with her than it is for 
her to sweep your floor or build your fires. You 
are entitled to no more credit for speaking 
kindly to her than you are for not stealing her 
pocket-handkerchiefs. If you do not govern 
yourself in all your conversation with the callers 
im your parlor, you are a very vulgar person. 
The maid in your kitchen is a woman: the 
guest in your parlor is nothing more. Will you 
give to silks and feathers and a purse, what you 
deny to womanhood ? 
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A Botanical Excursion to Budd’s Lake. 


(Continued from page 106.) 

After escaping the danger of sinking in the 
mud at the north end of the lake, my companion 
and I examined the level and marshy ground, 
which lay still further to the North, and whose 
waters drained into the lake. In the upper part 
of this was a wet, grassy meadow, in which we 
were delighted to see an abundant growth of 
the lovely fringed Gentian ( Gentiana crinita). 
Many of the plants were two feet or more in 
height, and had from five to ten blogsoms on 
each. Their color is bright blue, and it is de- 
servedly esteemed as one of the most beautiful 
of our autumnal flowers. In the buds of this 
plant the petals are twisted. As the flowers 
develop, its leaves gradually straighten, and 
when they are mature these open and are partly 
turned outward, displaying their inner side and 
the delicate fringe on the ends of the petals. 

We found also many plants of another species 
of Gentian—the Gentiana saponaria—in which 
the petals of the flower do not open, but remain 
closed together. This is of a rather more vigor- 
ous growth than the fringed, and sometimes 
bears forty or fifty flowers on a single stalk. 
These are blue, and the whole plant is an in- 
teresting one, although lacking the delicate 
fringe which is so charming a feature in its 
cousin. 

The Gentian family is a large one, embracing 
about five hundred species, which are found in 
almost all parts of the world, especially on 
mountains. They are mostly blue flowered, al- 
though some of those on the Andes have red 
flowers. Their abundance and beauty on the 
European Alps arrest the attention and demand 
the admiration of the traveller. They are nearly 
all pervaded by a bitter principle, which is used 
in medicine as a tonic. 

We found this meadow an attractive spot, 
and the home of several other plants, especially 
interesting as some of them were new to one or 
both of us. Among these was the Marsh Cinque- 
foil (Potentilla palustris), which bears purple 
flowers, and which we found the next day with 
its leaves floating on the surface of the water 
in the outlet of the lake. The lance-leaved 
Louse-wort (Pedicularis lanceolata), was also a 
new find. We were both familiar with the 
common Louse-wort (Pedicularis Canadensis), 
which grows pretty freely in Southern New 
Jersey and elsewhere, flowering in the spring 
of the year. But the P. lanceolata is a more 
Northern plant, and its discovery awakened a 
glow of that enthusiasm which botanists ex- 
perience when a new or unexpected plant greets 
their visien. 

The unattractive common name of this plant 
is said to have been given to it from a mistaken 
belief that it promoted the growth of parasites 
in sheep pasturing on grounds where it grew. 
We found here also a Northern species of Scull- 
cap (Sewle/laria galericulata), so named from the 
peculiar shape of its seed-vessel. This species 
grows also in England. Several other plants 
rewarded our exploration on this meadow, which 
we left with some reluctance, but the time was 
passing, and it seemed best to return to the 
inn. 

On the twenty-seventh we hired a boat and a 
boy to row us, and spent the morning on the 
lake. One of the plants that pleased us much 
on account of its rarity, was a species of Sagit- 
taria or Arrow Head. The Sagittaria variabilis 
is a common plant in wet places, with white 
flowers on a stem, and smooth, arrow-shaped 
leaves, which vary exceedingly in size and shape. 


Some of the plants have leaves as wide as they 
ate long, in others they are narrowed until in 
extreme cases the blades of the leaf disappear, 
leaving only the central stem. The Sagittaria 
variabilis is abundant in the lake, but there is 
to be found there also a species (Sagittaria teres), 
in which the leaf stems are without blades, and 
the flower-stalk is slender and long. The late 
rains had raised the waters of the lake, and these 
plants were all submerged. But much to our 
satisfaction we succeeded in securing specimens, 
although the flowers had long since fallen. One 
species of this genus has bulbs, which fix them- 
selves in the earth below the mud, and are said 
to be extensively cultivated by the Chinese as 
an article of food. 

In parts of the lake numbers of the Golden 
Club ( Orontium aquaticum) coufd be seen coming 
up through the water, whose surface they had not 
yet reached. The seeds of this plant will germi- 
nate, as my companion had noticed, under six 
or eight feet of water. These young plants 
would not mature, we supposed, till next summer. 
The outlet of the lake is the commencement of 
one of the branches of the Raritan River, and 
our boatman took us a short distance down the 
stream. An exclamation of my companion 
called attention to a bush on the margin, unlike 
anything we had seen in this place. We thought 
it was a plant of which we were in search—a 
smaller-leaved species of Laurel, the Kalmia 
glauca. It resembles the Sheep Laurel more 
nearly than the large leaved and large flowered 
species, which is common in hilly and other 
parts of the county. It was a very attractive 
plant; the leaves were small, white beneath, 
and having the margins rolled in so as to pre- 
sent a green edging to the white under surface. 
It had flowered several months before, but the 
seed-pods were still attached to the branches. 
But a comparison of the plant with the descrip- 
tion given of the Kalmia glauca in the text- 
books showed that the Kaimia has opposite 
leaves, whereas our bush had alternate leaves. 
This led to further investigation, and we finally 
ascertained that we had met with a northern 
species of Andromeda (Andromeda polifolia), 
which has alternate leaves, that closely resemble 
those of the Kalmia. 

We made a list of all the plants we met with 
during our three days’ tramp, of which there 
was anything to determine the kind ; and at the 
end found that our list included four hundred 
and twenty-five species —so that we returned 
home, feeling that we had had a very interesting 
and instructive visit among the New Jersey 
highlands. J. W. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Tigers in India.—General Dobbs mentions in 
his “ Reminiscences of Mysore in 1834” that his 
division was infested with wild beasts and, to 
reduce their numbers, he obtained from one of 
the officials a plan of a pit twelve feet long, 
twelve feet deep, and two-and-a-half feet wide, 
closed with brushwood at both sides and one 
end. Wooden spikes were fixed at the bottom 
and the top of the pit was covered over with 
light brushwood. A sheep or goat was then tied 
inside at the closed end, where there was left 
a standing place for it. As tigers usually spring 
on their prey they are thus sure to fall through 
the light brushwood into the pit. “In a short 
time,” writes the general, “forty-eight royal 
tigers were thus destroyed, four of w hich were 
brought to me on one morning. — Stokes, 
the superintendent of the Nuggar division, ob- 
tained from me the plan of these pits, and in 





































an equally short time caught upwards of seventy 
tigers. Now comes a circumstance which I can 
vouch for but cannot explain. 
the success in both divisions terminated, and 
never again did a tiger fall into one of these 
pits, though numbers of tigers continued to 
infest the country.” 
obtained is worth recording. The balance of 


In a short time 


One result of the success 


nature had been destroyed, the tigers to a great 


extent lived on wild pigs, and these after the 
destruction of the tigers, multiplied so rapidly 
that the general records that there was an in- 
creased destruction of extensive sugar planta- 
tions. 


The sudden spread amongst the tigers of the 
news about these pits is really very remarka- 
ble. We know that animals and birds are 
taught by example and experience to avoid 
certain dangers—that birds, which are at first 
killed in considerable numbers by telegraph 
wires gradually learn to avoid them, and that 
hares which are at first excluded by rabbit net- 
ting in the course of time take to jumping it, 
but it is certainly impossible to explain by any- 
thing we know as regards the spread of experi- 
ence amongst animals as to how the news could 
spread amongst the tigers, over a tract of coun- 
try about half as large as Scotland, for traps 
were set in two out of the four divisions into 
which Mysore was then divided. 

The great danger from following up wounded 
tigers on foot in the jungle arises from the ex- 
traordinary difficulty of seeing the animal when 
it is lying amongst dry fallen leaves, into which 
the body partially sinks, and this is more par- 
ticularly the case if there is a flickering sunlight 
coming through the branches of the jungle trees. 
In one case of this kind, though I could see the 
tiger when it half raised itself up—it had been 
wounded in the back—I failed to pick it up 
the moment it sank back into the leaves; and 
my shikari told me of another similar case he 
had seen when there was a similar ‘flickering 
light. But even without that source of confu- 
sion to the sight a tiger is extremely difficult to 
see, as difficult as a hare in a ploughed field, or 
perhaps more so. 

It is owing obviously to their great power of 
concealment that tigers are so very rarely ever 
seen by accident, and — Sanderson says that 
during some years of wandering in tigerish lo- 
calities he has only come upon them accident- 
ally about half a dozen times, and my own ex- 
perience and that of other sportsmen to whom 
I have spoken quite confirms this.— Robert H. 
Elliot's Gold, Sport and. Coffee Planting in My- 
sore. 


Plants in the Jungle.— Another plant fol- 
lowing the planter’s fvotsteps, and hateful to 
him from the persistency with which it grows 
amongst the coffee is the Spanish-needle, a plant 
imported, like many other things by the Portu- 
guese. Unfortunately it has outlasted the rule 
of that nation, and has adopted itself firmly in 
its adopted country. Being provided by nature 
with seeds armed with innumerable small hooked 
spines, every passing animal or human being 
assists in propagating it by carrying to “fresh 
fields and pastures new ” the unwelcome germs, 
which, once established, are anything but easy 
to eradicate. But the great dread of the coolies 
in the jungle is another plant of quite a differ- 
ent kind—a tall, pale-stemmed, sickly looking 
bush, with long-pointed, whitish green leaves. 
Woe to the luckless mortal who lets those same 
harmless-looking leaves touch his bare flesh! 
He will not forget it for many a day, for this 
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bush is the dreaded Mealum-ma, or stinging 
shrub—the nettle of Timor, or “ Devil’s Leaf” — 
which here, as in the forests of Nepal, produces 
deadly effects on any person brushing against 
it. Our coolies said they got fever if stung 
only very lightly, and they consequently avoid- 
ed the bush with the utmost circumspection. 

Up amongst the branches, and oak anh out 
of sight there hung many orchids—Dendrobdia 
and parasitical plants—but they are not com- 
monly beautiful. If the orchids somewhat fail 
to strike the observer, there are lovelier vege- 
table products on the ground which deserve his 
attention, and if he be a specialist in that way, 
he will find plenty of employment among the 
fungi and moulds. The most common of these 
was a small branching fungus which might be 
mistaken for moss by a careless observer. . It 
was very conspicuous, as its own color was a 
pearly white, and it throve nowhere, according 
to my observations, except on the black and 
charred logs of wood lying about the clearings. 
These relics of the fallen hens seemed decked 
with sheets of the finest and most delicate white 
lace, prettier and more faultless than anything 
man could make. Other fungi were purple or 
vermillion and clustered thick on the stems of 
dying trees; and a small white variety, with a 
hair-like stem and a very mobile bell-shaped 
head, sprang from trunks already returning to 
mother earth. Wherever such a stem lay on 
the ground covered with leaves and moss, the 
little fairy stools grew up along it, and accu- 
rately marked out its grave to the passer-by. 
Then there were larger and more striking sorts, 
one of which was a spongy-stemmed structure 
with a bright vermillion head, shaped much 
like an inverted tea cup, from the rim of which 
hung down a most curious crivoline of open 
lace-like material, with meshes too small for a 
bee to get through, but not so close as to pre- 
vent the stem in the centre from being seen.— 
On the Indian Hills. 





Walls and Ditches. 


A gay horseback party started out recently 
to take a long ride. They were not going on 
the beaten roads—that would be too common- 

lace—but had selected one of the party as a 
hotee, and were to go wherever he led them, 
across fields and through woods, wading streams 
or climbing hills. It was a sort of “ follow your 
leader” game, but unfortunately in this case 
the leader was not a safe one to follow, for in 
planning the route he had gone over it with 
his own fine hunter, a horse that could jump a 
high fence easily, and it did not oceur to him 
that some of the others, who had poorer horses 
or were not as skilful riders, might have trou- 
ble. In one place a low wall had to be jumped, 
but there was a ditch behind it which the 
horses could not see, and two of the horses with 
their riders had fallen in the ditch before the 
danger was realized. The result was that the 
party, leaving one horse dead in the ditch, and 
carrying the two luckless riders badly injured, 
returned by the regular road much less gay 
than when they started. 

What is the moral? The beaten roads are 
like our everyday working life, in school, office, 
or store, as it may be. Our pleasures are repre- 
sented by the fields and reads into which we 
wander to get away from the dusty thorough- 
fares. This is all right provided we have a safe 
leader. Said a great man: “Tell me what a 
boy does with his leisure hours, and Ill tell you 


what he is.” There are a great many boys who’ 
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are following an unwise leader, one who per- 
haps with his stronger will and healthier body 
can jump the wall of tobacco-using and the 
ditch of intemperance without having his bones 
broken or being drowned; but few who follow 
will escape unharmed, and even if one goes over 
safely a few times, he is quite certain to be ruined 
in the end. 

If you want to succeed in life, don’t go into 
Satan’s domain for your pleasures. There are 
thousands of sweet, wholesome delights in God’s 
pleasure grounds, and to enjoy them will never 
interfere with your success, weaken your body, 
dull your mind, or make memory hateful. 

Let cigarettes alone! See what business men 
think of boys who use them: “ Business men in 
New York, who employ some twenty thousand 
boys, have determined to give preference to 
boys who do not smoke cigarettes. The presi- 
dent of an establishment employing from twelve 
to thirteen thousand boys every year has said 
that he will each year employ from five hundred 
to one thousand boys graduating from the 
grammar schools if they have letters of recom- 
mendation from the Anti-Cigarette League.” 

And as to temperance, select for your leader 
such a man as George W. Childs. These are 
his words: “I cannot lay too great a stress on 
the matter of strict temperance.. Drinking beer, 
wine, or spirits is a useless and dangerous habit. 
It does no good, and if the habit is continued it 
is almost sure to lead to destruction and death. 
Taste not, touch not, handle not. You should 
have the courage to say no, if you are asked to 
drink. In looking back over my life I can 
recall many of the best and most promising of 
my companions who were ruined by the habit 
of drinking—not one of whom ever imagined 
that he would be wrecked in mind and body, 
and eventually till a drunkard’s grave. There 
is no safety in moderate drinking ; everyone who 
touches it at all is in danger.” 


What One Sees. 


On the retina of Newton’s eye, and on the 
retina of the eye of his dog, Diamond, the same 
panorama of the heavens was inscribed; but 
how different the impressions made on the two 
minds back of the two retinas! 

Asa Gray, the botanist, and a plain, unlet- 
tered tiller of the soil, would call the same tree 
an vak; but how much more Gray saw in an 
oak than the farmer! 

One may listen to a babel of languages in 
Constantinople, but unless he understands them, 
nothing but jargon makes an impression on 
him, while the linguist will distinguish Arabic, 
Turkish, Greek, French, and Russian. 

The habitual thief thinks all men like him- 
self; the liar trusts no man’s word; while the 
honest man finds it hard to believe that all men 
do not mean to be honest. 

Some .time ago an artist was employed to re- 
produce the face of a poet not less distinguished 
for ability in many fields besides that of poesy 
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One day the owner of the two pictures showed 
them to a calling friend, and he supplied un- 
wittingly the solution. Not knowing the artist 
who had made the picture, incidents in his life 
were given, showing most conclusively his ina- 
bility to appreciate the incorruptible purity of 
the poet whose face he had attempted to por- 
tray. His own character was written in nega- 
tives on the picture he had failed in making. 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart ; for they shall 
see God.” Only they can see Him. 


Where is the Fault? 


If it be true that “ blessings brighten as they 
take their flight,” the trouble at ordinary times 
is with our eyes, and not with our blessings. 
The blessings are just as great while we have 
them to enjoy as when they are looked back 
upon. But we are so much occupied with other 
things than these special blessings, while they 
are before us among other things, that we fail 
to perceive their real importance, as it will ap- 
pear in perspective, when viewed from a dis- 
tance before or behind. Richter says of our 
estimates of those dear to us: “Our feelings 
are always purest and most glowing in the hour 
of meeting and of farewell; like the glaciers, 
which are transparent and rosy-hued only at 
sunrise and sunset.” Yet why should we not 
so profit by a consciousness of this truth as to 
estimate rightly the mountain-peaks of affection 
towering in our sight at the mid-day of life? 
Those peaks are the same when we stand under 
their shadow as they seemed on the horizen 
while we were coming toward them, or as they 
will appear when we look back upon them 
in the receding horizon. The very thought of 
this ought to fill our eyes with tears of joy, 
through which the near-at-hand peaks may be- 
come rosy-hued and newly precious. Looking 
thus at our blessings, we shall find them brighten 


before they take their flight. —S. S. Times. 








Selected for “ THE FRIEND.” 
A Passion for Dress ahd Personal Ornaments. 


She who has been accustomed to have an 
early habit of restraint exercised over all her 
appetites and temper; she who has been used 
to set bounds to her desires as a general princi- 
ple, will have learned to withstand a passion 
for dress and personal ornaments; and the 
woman who has conquered this propensity bas 
surmounted one of the most domineering tempta- 
tions which assail the sex. While this seem- 
ingly little circumstance, if neglected, and the 
opposite habit formed, may be the first step to 
every successive error, and every consequent 
distress. Those women who are ruined in the 
lower classes, and those who are made miserable 
by ambitious marriages in the higher, will be 
more frequently found to owe their misery to 
an ungoverned passion for dress and show, than 
to motives more apparently bad. An habitual 
moderation in this article, growing out of a 


than for his devotion to the highest moral and | pure self-denying principle includes many valua- 


spiritual ideals. A photogravure of ihe poet 
like that from which the artist worked hung in 
the room of one of his ardent admirers, and was 
a constant stimulus to pure and noble living. 
When the artist had finished his work, one of 
many copies of it was sent to this admirer for 
framing. The reproduction at first seemed per- 
fect. The two portraits were placed side by 
side for study; every detail of one was repro- 
duced in the other. But something was want- 
ing. The new picture was unsatisfactory. It 
lacked inspiration. 


ble advantages. Modesty, simplicity, humility, 
economy, prudence, liberality, charity, are almost 
inseparably and not very remotely connected 
with an habitual victory over personal vanity 
and a turn to personal expense. ‘The inferior 
and less striking virtues are the smaller pearls, 
which serve to string and connect the great 
ones. — Hannah More. 


—_—————_.- 

THE more plain and humble we are, the more 
we resemble Him who was meek and lowly of 
heart. 
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Among the letters which come to the editor 
of THe Frtenp there are frequently some 
which contain sentiments that are calculated to 
be useful to those who read them. A recent 
letter says: “I believe the moment we under- 
take to enter upon religious work anywhere 
without the pure leading of the Head of the 
Church—our own spirits are our leaders, and 
self is at work under a guise, no matter how 
correct verbally the doctrine that may be ad- 
vocated. Our testimony is not merely against 
the beast, but against the false prophet [also] ; 
against those who speak of the things of God 
in the name of the Lord, albeit He hath not 
spoken.” 

Another dated Ninth Month 6th, says: “The 
cross is neither palatable nor popular. Whilst 
we are bringing into the important stations of 
Society those who are not consistent themselves, 
and who connive at those things that are laying 
us waste, we cannot look for any other result 
than that the rising generation will largely mix 
with other professors, and persuade themselves 
that that kind of devotion will serve their pur- 
ose, which contributes to the philanthropic and 
fensvatant enterprises, and the support of those 
who are to manage the charitable and religious 
efforts that may be in vogue; and will feel ex- 
cused from that exercise of self-denial without 
which there is no growth in the life and power 
of religion ; and consequently no strength added 
to the religious Society of which they may be 
members.” 

Another part of the same letter speaks en- 
couragingly of the efforts making to spread a 
knowledge of our principles in the community 
at large, that whilst there may not be many 
who are prepared to join with us in religious 
fellowship, yet seed may be sown that will influ- 
ence in the right direction the lives of many. 

The letter also alludes to several persons 
whose minds are drawn towards Friends, and 
who attend their meetings, who have claims 
upon the sympathy and interest of our mem- 
bers. 


—_—_——_.-e 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unrrep States. — Attorney General Olney, in a 
letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, declares the 
South Carolina Dispensary law ineffective and inop- 
erative, as against distilled liquors held in a United 
States bonded warehouse, under the control of the 
Collestor of Internal Revenue. 

The German Ambassador has formally notified our 
Secretary of State that, “in consequence of the intro- 
duction of Texas fever by means of two shipments 
from New York,” the importation of fresh beef and 
cattle from the United States to Germany will shortly 
be prohibited. The Department of Agriculture insists 
that it is impossible that cattle infested with Texas 
fever, or any similar complaint, should have been 
shipped from New York. A very vigorous protest 
has been sent to Ambassador Runyon, at Berlin, for 
presentation to the German Government, against the 
order prohibiting the importation of American cattle 
and beef into Germany. 

American consuls throughout Europe are sending 
reports to the State Department, showing the remarka- 
ble increase of exports to the United States from their 
Consular di-tricts since the new Tariff bill became a 
law. The effect of the new tariff is being felt in in- 
creased trade with Northern Mexico, the American 
Consul at Matamoras reporting to the State Depart- 
ment that “large exportations of hides, mules, horses, 
etc., have been added to the usual exports, and that 
the prospects for greatly increased commerce are very 
good.” 

The Navy Department has just completed a test of 


aluminum as material for ship boats. The claim that 
barnacles would not adhere to the metal was not sub- 
stantiated. In the opinion of naval experts the use 
of aluminum cannot be recommended near salt water 
under any circumstances. 

Charles J. Searcey has made a confession that he 
and Charles Morgan alone “held up” the train at 
Acquia Creek, Virginia, and on the 28rd ultimo, he 
guided the officers to a piece of woods near Catletts, 
where a portion of the booty—mostly bonds and bank 
drafts — was recovered. On the 25th ult. President 
Weir, of the Adams Express Company, received in 
New York a large pouch containing the drafts, mort- 
gages, checks, bills of lading, policies and other docu- 
ments, which were stolen from the express car of the 
Adams Express Company by Searcey and his confed- 
erates at Quantico, Virginia. Itis said that the actual 
loss to the company will now not amount to over 
$5,000, 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota has declared em- 
phatically in favor of bicyclists. Under the terms of 
a decision handed down on the 26th ult, they are 
given all the rights of the general thoroughfare 
granted to other vehicles. 

The population of Oklahoma, according to the an- 
nual report of the Governor of that territory, just 
made public, is 212,635. 

A vein of lead several feet in thickness has been 
found in Union Township, Carroll County, Ohio, and 
directly beneath the lead was found a vein of zinc 
fourteen feet thick. 

The Grand Jury at Elizabeth, New Jersey, last 
week brought in a presentment declaring church fair 
lotteries illegal. It was stated that one church in 
Elizabeth has announced a fair at which $500 worth 
of steck is to be rafiled. Attention was called to the 
inconsistency of any crusade against race track gam- 
bling under such circumstances. 

The steamship Lucania arrived at New York on 
the 26th ult., five days seven hours and twenty-three 
minutes from Liverpool, thus beating her previous 
best westward voyage by twenty-five minutes. 

There were in this city last week 380 deaths —a 
decrease of 5 from the previous week, and an increase 
of 6 compared with the corresponding week of 1893. 
Of the foregoing, the sexes were equally divided in 
number: 44 died of consumption; 37 of heart disease ; 
36 of diphtheria; 33 of pneumonia; 21 of marasmus; 
16 of inflammation of the brain; 15 of casualties; 14 
of apoplexy ; 13 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels; 11 of cancer; 10 of convulsions, and 10 of 
paralysis. 

Mav kets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 96 a 100; 4’s, reg., 1144 
115; coupon, 115 a 115}; 5’s, coupon, 120 a 120}; reg., 
119 a 119}; currency 6’s, 1013 a 113. 

Corton was quiet and weak at 6}c. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $15.25 a $16.00; 
spring bran, in sacks, $15.25 a $16.00. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.40; No. 2 winter family, $2.40 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.50 a $2 60; Western 
winter clear, $2.40 a $2.60; do. do., straight, $2.60 a 
$2.75; do., do., patent, $2.75 a $3.00; spring, clear, 
$2.25 a $2.40; do., straight, $2.90 a $3.10; do., patent, 
$3.25 a $3.40 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was quiet at $2.70 a $2.75 per barrel for choice Penn- 
sylvania. Buckwheat flour was dull, though offerings 
were light. Prices ranged from $2 to $2.25 per one 
hundred pounds, as to quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 54 a 54} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 553 a 564 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 343 a 35 cts. 

Breer CATTLE.— Extra, 4§ a 5c. ; good, 44a 4$c., me- 
dium, 4c. a 48c.; common, 2} a 33c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 3 a 4c; good, 2} a 23c.; 
medium, 2 a 24c.; common, 1 a 1jc.; lambs, 24 a 4c. 

Hocs—7 a 7je. 

ForrEIGN.—Lord Rosebery attacked the House of 
Lords in a speech at Bradford on the evening of the 
27th ult. He expressed his belief that the next elec- 
tion would be fought on the question of the continu- 
ance of the House of Lords, which at present he re- 
garded as a mockery and invitation to revolution. 
He favored a second chamber, because the temptation 
to absolute power was too great for one body. The 
Government, he said, would submit to Parliament a 
resoluticn affirming the principle that the Commons 
in the partnership with the Lords was the dominant 
partner. Such a resolution would represent the joint 
demand of the Government and the Commons. He 
was confident that the verdict of the country would be 
as favorable as that of the House of Commons. The 
step would not be taken immediately because the 


—. 


Government hoped to pass useful measures before dis- 
solving Parliament. e declared that the issue was 
the greatest presented to the country since the latter 
resisted the tyranny of Charles I and James II, invol- 
ving a revision of the entire Constitution. The coun- 
try had not given a mandate to the Government at the 
last election to deal with the House of Lords; if it 
had, it had not given the Government sufficient ma- 
jority. The Government must, therefore, walk warily; 
it must first bring the Commons into play. 

The captain of the German bark Rebecca, which 
arrived at Cardiff on the 26th ult., reports that at 3 
o'clock that morning, when off Ilfracombe, on the 
Bristol Channel, he sighted a large steamer flying 
signals of distress. Soon afterwards she went down 
headforemost> The crew could be seen running about 
on her deck, and their cries for help could be heard 
distinctly. The Rebec:a could do nothing to save 
them, as she was running under bare poles before a 
furious gale. The name of the lost steamer is not 
known. 

The official Reichsanzeiger briefly announces that the 
Emperor of Germany has relieved General Von Caprivi 
of the office of Chancellor and has conferred upon him 
the decoration of the Order of Black Eagle, set with 
brilliants. Count Zu Eulenburg has been decorated 
with the Cross and Star of a Grand Commander of the 
Order of the Royal House of Hohenzollern. The 
Reichsenz-iger also announces that Prince Von Hohen- 
lohe-Schillingfurst has been appointed Chancellor and 
Baron Koeller Minister of the Interior. 

The Emperor of Russia is said to be the only Eu- 
ropean monarch whose life is not insured. The com- 
panies all] rated him as a risk too hazardous to handle. 
During the past week his health has fluctuated some- 
what, but it does not appear that any permanent gain 
has occurred. 

Advices received in St. Petersburg from Livadia 
say there is no truth in the reports that the Czarina 
is suffering from paralysis of the legs. 

United Press despatches from London announce 
that the entire Japanese army crossed the Yaloo on 
the 26th ult. The whole Chinese force on the north 
bank evacuated their works and fled without waiting 
to be attacked. The Japanese captured some heavy 
guns, and were in pursuit of the flying enemy. The 
Chinese force is estimated at 16,000. During three 
days, the Field Marshal says the Japanese have cap- 
tured 30 guns, a large quantity of ammunition, rice 
and fodder and 300 tents. On the 26th the second 
Japanese army, numbering about 20,000 men, under 
command of Marshal Count Oyama, completed a land- 
ing at a point 40 miles northeast of Port Arthur. 

Advices received in London from Tokio to the 
Central News state that the town of Sakata, in the 
province of Akita, was visited by a violent earthquake 
last week, and almost entirely destroyed. Many of 
the residents of the town were killed and a large num- 
ber injured. 

Advices of the 27th of Tenth Month from Argen- 
tina, represent that La Rioja, capital of that province, 
has been ruined by an earthquake. Many outlying 
towns also suffered. The killed and wounded may 
reach 2000. A geyser of boiling water and mud ap- 
peared and a village was swallowed in the huge gaps 
which opened. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHooL.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when 
requested. ZEBEDEE Hatnes, Sup’t. 


BIBLE AssociATION OF FriENDs. — The Annual 
Meeting of the Bible Association of Friends in America 
will be held on Fourth-day, Eleventh Month 7th, at 
8 p.M., in the Lecture Room of Friends’ Select School, 
140 N. Sixteenth Sireet. Friends generally are invited 
to attend. EPHRAIM SMITH, 

Tenth Month, 1894. Secretary. 

WantTepD—Position as housekeeper in a family. 
Good family and the best of credentials, experience, 
and a Friend. ‘ 

Address, 
““P,” 3404 Hamilton Street. 





Diep, Tenth Month 8th, 1894, JAmes Carey, in 
the seventy-fourth year of his age, at his country 
home near Baltimore, Md. 


WILLIAM H. PILE'S SONS, PRINTERS, _ 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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